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ave t ¢ ; \ ’ cics of the times? Shall we increase, or check 
ch yn f \ rv. } ey the progress of productive agriculture? Shall 
ore) ay t aa , I | Y¥% |we excite our sons to still higher emulation in 


agricultural improvement, or shall we close up 
the source of so much valuable practical knowl- 
edge as annually emanates from our Board, and 
extinguish the light which begins to illumine the 


: a farms and fields of Maine, and exhibit them in a 
A Word to the Logislature---Statistical respectable position before the world? Take, if 
Facts and Progressive Agriculture. 


re aer 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, 


Ss. L. BOARDMAN, } Editors. 








Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man. 











| you please, all the items of expense incurred by 
In some remarks in a former number of the | the Board—view it in any light and any position 
Farmer, addresed to those who seem to think it you please, and then turn to the tables of the 
would be an act of economy to abolish the Board census returns, take them and place them side 
of Agriculture, a few statistical returns from the , by side, and then judge whether a better invest- 
Census of 1860 were given, in order to prove that | ment could possibly be made, or one more pro- 
the stimulus given to the Agriculture of Maine, ductive in dollars and cents, as well as in the 
and the consequent improvements brought about higher and more ennobling expansion of mind 
by the agricultural institutions in the State, and and consequent results of scientific facts which it 
especially the Board of Agriculture, had resulted has so liberally disseminated since its endowment. 


fn such gains, in a property point of view, as! 
ought to convince the most skeptical that it would 
be the very worst move that could possibly be| 
made to destroy the present arrangements of 
Societies and Board, as at present adopted and ap huchendry - proposed bys “Young Farm- 
encouraged by the State. We would add a few|%* ™ Combertend Connty, and will enfeover 


remarks to those already made and respectfully | one wel F 
request you to consider that these associations | Please tell us how to decide how large a breed 


| of sheep to keep. 
are not the work of a day—that they are the em- . . 
: : js Many circumstances must be taken into con- 
bodiment of the labors of the friends of agricul-| _. a 7 : 
: sideration in deciding such a question—such as 
ture, who have, for more than thirty years, be-| : . F Be al 
: igs? : location, soil, and the chief object in view in keep- 
stowed their thoughts, their toil and their money! . ' . ; : 
: : : .” ,ing sheep. The kind of soil has much to do with 
to establish and build up the system into its : : 
api | the matter, and so has location, regarding mar- 
present form and activity. More than a whole} : : ae 
é : | ket, which must of course influence the farmer in 
generation has passed away since the commence- 


th lecti f breeds. 2 
ment of these labors. Most of those who first | © selection of breeds. Our correspondent can 


began the work, and with anxious care and fer- fonts Sow Shaye s Gee te Reap, Oy eatieying 


, himself of the object f i i De 
vent hope fostered and guided them along, step mcg sy an Hee: ee Be Ste Sony 
; tick .. them. If he is near a good market where mut- 
by step, in their infancy, have gone to the ‘‘spir- | : : 
it land,’’ but ere they passed away, their exam-| > ES See ts Sie HEN aay 
e : lambs bring from $3 to $4 per head, he will find 


le and their infl 
a eribess = neo sensed up ee and | the South Down, or grades of this breed, the most 
equally as ardent minds, who, profitting by their | : ’ 
eer - : profitable variety. If, on the other hand at a re- 
precepts and their experience, have continued and | nets Gitinie tom Geka edited. Ghee week 
| « ‘ , 


improved and nearly perfected what they began. | . . : , 
| bje rice 
The story of the results is told in the Census || ee ee Se eee ae 


m3 : . ,| to procure the Spanish Merino or their grades 
of 1860, in a language which cannot be denied P , P "4 ; 
kag #2 y ‘ 4 | for we believe wool can be produced from them 
or gainsaid, and in a ratio of increase and profit | mn 
. cheaper than from the coarse wooled sheep. The 
which ought to cheer the heart of every lover of | ,, . a‘ . he 
: . ape Genesee Farmer, in speaking of this subject, says: 
the State and every friend to the progressive im- | ,.., . 
te : . |**The advantages of the Merinos are, that they 
provement of the indispensable and life-sustain- 
: ; | produce more wool for the food consumed, and 
ing art of Agriculture. Let us look at the fig- ‘ , . S 
. © | their wool usually brings a much higher price ; 
ures. Before we proceed with them, however, | ‘ , 
and the advantages of the long (or coarse) wooled 


ermit us to remind you that the ratio of increas 
P . tee o os merease | sheep are, that they afford more mutton for the 
of population between 1840 and 1850, was 16 per | Ral ennai aul iil tt ly. bri 
cent., while the ratio of increase between 1850 | ' : a ne 


l¢ Hy } > 2" 
and 1860, fell down to 7 percent. But, notwith- | comm hig oni gunee . 
sinaiina tile. Hinata cll ae ihies ial Would it be good policy for us to put the 
oo atio OF increase OF products 18’ Leicesters, Lincolns, Cotswolds, and other large 


very largely in favor of the decade between 1850 breed on the old worn-out Cumberland County 
and 1860. We have very carefully collated the| pastures? 

two census returns of 1850 and 1860, and from | The larger breeds may as well be put on these 
the comparison deduced, the increase in favor of ; pastures as the smaller ones, provided the num- 
1860, which we shall state without troubling you | ber be not greater than the pasture can well keep. 
with the figures of the two periods named. Thus | Of course an equal number of each breed would 
we find that the inerease of not be advisable for pastures of the same dimen- 
Improved lands was |sions. Some farmers affirm that they can keep 





oer 


More about Sheep. 








We introduce the remaining queries about 


537,620 acres 


Cash value of farms, $13,728,977 | awing a ® 

Value of Agricultural Implements, ~ 1,013.70 | three Merinos upon the same feed’ that would 
Number of horses, 37,213 |only support two Cotswolds or South Downs. 
Milch cows, 11,759 Please give us m ink ati i d 
Worki , ase £ ore information in regard to 
re ag (a decrease ) 101,177 | Oxford Downs and Shropshire Downs. 

Sheep, 62,887 | The Oxford Downs are true cross-bred sheep, 
wine, 75,979 steht Seber . ‘ H 
Yelec el Drecet, $13,609°547 | made within thirty years by a careful admixture 
tye, 20,374 bus, | Of Hampshire Downs, Cotswolds and South 


Wheat, a decrease,* owing to the 


i i ; | Downs. 
weevil and attention being turned to | Down 


The cross is made first between the Old 





Barley, 650,878 bus. | Hampshire (an English breed some sixty or seven- 

athe corn, (a decrease.*) ssn ty years old) and the South Down, then between 
ats, 7,85 , 

Wool, 1,255,020 Ibs, | the [lampshire Down and Cotswold, and then re- 

Eossent Beans, . an bus. jcurring to the South Down again, &. Mr. 
otatoes, 38,577 : : — . 

Sweet potatoes, (a new product,) , 17425 Goodale in his **Principles of Breeding,” BAYS : 

Buckwheat, 224,997 ‘‘They have been perpetrated for more than thir- 

Orchard product, value, $158,902 t d dad . 

Wine, 27431 galls, | *Y Years, and possess so good a degree of uni- 

ervey garden, $71,619 | formity as to be entitled to the designation oi a 
Sutter, § ek 

— iia 2,433,940 Ibs. | distinct breed ; they have beon formally recog- 

Hay, 219,836 tons, nized as such in England.’’ They have a hardy 

ty seed, pope _ constitution, Jarge frames, good fleeces, fatten 

Ss, Piel | Ss. ° . . . 
Maple sugar, 213,200 | readily, and their mutton is of superior flavor. 
Beeswax and honey, 133,841 | They are by no means to be confounded with 


Aniwals slaughtered 7,033 4 | ™ a = - 
= : raeeronee | those called the ‘*New Oxfordshire,’’ which have 


We hope you have carefully examined the above lone, coarse wool, end Lelecster ehasncteriati 
list of items of the increase of Agricultural pro- ee gio -_ aie ast hnowe ers ra _ 
ducts in Maine during the last decade, over and Reset tn Mectend etc 
above that of the previous one of 1840 to 1850, The Shro oe somewhat ble th 
and that too, when the ratio of the increase of Oxford ean although the pa nice va ~ 
population (owing ” Ge immense emigration and bear a heavier oon ieenehineeed 
a sion Calienis and to Janene) hed | illustration of successful cross-breeding. They 

‘ originated from a breed of sheep known as the 


Is not such an evidence of thritt and improved | ,. *” 
agriculture a subject of congratulation and State [nae Suneet,” Gee eeed called he “Eipatend 


pride?) And what has brought it about? The! idl ny cvnting wih Chefenth Bown, or 
spirit of improvement excited, and the better sys- | nna ae. 

tems promulgated through the Board of Agricul- | aside 
ture and the heen Societies. , Cononnane Seams. 

We plant ourselves on this position, and chal-| To Prevent tue Rorrixc or Woop. In order 
lenge the closest scrutiny of our agricultural his- to prevent the rotting of wood whenever it comes 
tory and facts developed for the last thirty years, | in contact with the ground, such as posts and 
We know them ‘like a book.’’ We well re-, Piles; certain paint is now used which has the 
member the early efforts made to induce the hardness of stone, resists dampness and is quite 
Logislature to commence some sort of patronage cheap. It is composed as follows: Fifty parts 
to Agriculture in 1831. We know what labors Tesin, forty parts finely powdered chalk, about 
a few devoted souls to the cause, made the peti- three hundred parts of fine, hard sand, four parts 
tions that were presented and the arguments of linseed oil, one part of red oxide of lead, and 
made to the members, until their prayers were One part of sulphuric acid mixed together. The 
answered, and their labors succeeded. We re- Tosin, chalk, sand and oil are heated together, 
member the feeble beginnings of the first society and the red lead and sulphuric acid added. They 
incorporated—of their steady increase—of the ®Te then carefully mixed and the composition is 
need felt for long years of some central advisory ®pplied while hot, and when cold and dry forms 
board, through which the farmers and their so- ® Varnish the hardness of stone. If the mixture 
cietics could communicate and feel the effee is too thick, add more linseed oil. A smaller 
concert of action and reciprocal interest. quantity than the above can be made by using 

We well remember the inception, infancy and the parts in a reduced proportion. 
feeble growth of the Maine Board of Agriculture | 
—gradually gathering strength and influence b 

the cordial aid of the farmers of Maine, 
strength and influence so ac 
action upon our agricultural 
ing results dem 





ts ofa 


To Renner Crorus UnivriamMasis. Tang- 
ce by state of soda, prepared on purpose for rendering 
until the | fabrics non-inflammable, may be obtained of any 
quired by its reflex | chemist. It is used as follows: To three parts of 
ne cece community, cheer- good dry starch add one part of tungstate of soda, 
aedindadk snethaees oa te rapid increase of using the starch in the ordinary way. If the 
Foon orb ws : — the table above. | fabrics do not require starching, mix one pound 
ie, icing naresiie Pest there are those _ of tungstate of soda to two gallons of water, sat- 
organization and organic 1 expenses of their urate the fabric with this solution, dry and iron 

ganic labors, and shutting as usual. The heat of the sad-iron in no way 


their eyes to the fruits thereof would aboli 
sean gto abolish the | effects the non-inflammability of the fabric. 


the labors of a whole i 
generation | * 
of years apenas Wortn Kyowrne. ; 
rte nah oi us all aback to the insignifi- | in water will off “a Pee ps hl aan 
oak sane — we have, through so much toil | the foulest ait one ee nt and destroy 
a ! s : 8 ° 
that such ond —. ee po ssible | hospitals and sick " “0 placed under a bed in 
is ele dimen = counsels can be listened | phere free and tga will render the atmos- 
i | e. ’ 
Sointonds netanis — that we are pressed | markets, sinks, and Ted butcher’s stalls, fish 
ak des oon a _ our national existence. | putrid gases, dissolved eo cr there are offensive, 
e . ° ’ fy . 
burtl vy ‘axes and grievous will, in a day or tw a ePriakied about 
ourthens of a financial n y © purify the atmosphere, and 


. ature to hear—shall — 
strike down the very institutions which, of bn a once a week will keep it sweet 
others, will help us to bear these burthens, the nd healthy. 


fruits of which will give us physical strength to 
endure, and moral courage to meet the emergen- 


—_— 


“There ia evidently a mistake in this. i 
probably the co 
in the returns transposed some figuecs by error. ad — 








tr In reply to our correspondent who inguj 
: n 
for Chicory seed, we would say that it can 0% 
tained of J. M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John Street 
New York, but we are unable to give the price. 
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Stancheons for Cattle. 

The arrangement for securing cattle in stalls as 
shown in the accompanying engraving, presents 
more advantages and fewer disadvantages than 
any other plan known to us. <Any gne, by look- 
ing at the cut, can see at once the principle of 
its construction, and from it can make them 


manner of securing cattle in the barn recently 
erected by the Essex County (Mass.) Agricultural 
|Society, on the ‘Treadwell Farm’’—the farm 
having been donated to the Society by the late 
Dr. John G. Treadwell, of Salem. 

For the use of the cut we are indebted to the 
kindness of Chas. P. Preston, Esq , Secretary, 
received through the attentions of our friend 
Ion. John W. Proctor of So. Danvers. 





J ersey Cattle. 


This breed of cattle seem to be working their 
way into favor among those who like good-milk, 
good cream, and good butter. In answer toa 
letter of inquiry where any could be bought, and 
respecting the properties and qualities of this 
breed, we answer that we do not know where 
there are any for sale, but we publish below the 
description given by Mr. Norton three years ago 
in the Country Gentleman. Mr. Norton has had 


“The pure Alderney cattle come mostly from 
the Island of Jersey, in the British Channel, 
where they have been kept free from mixture for 
a hundred years—no other breeds being allowed 
on the island. Similar cattle are fuund on the) 
other Channel Islands, but all more or less mixed | 
with other breeds. About two thousand head of | 
cows and heifers are annually sold from the | 
island, the area of which is not much greater | 
than that of one of our largest New Engtand | 
towns, at an average of £5 sterling each, making | 
— sterling, or $500,000, from this source | 
alone. 

The Alderney cows are small and thin, with | 
delicate deer-like limbs—generally light yellow or | 
fawn color—always poor in flesh when in milk, 
but taking fat readily when dry. They are re- 
markable for gentleness and docility—easily kept, 
and usually give milk nearly up to the time of | 
calving. 

The important question in relation to these 
cows, is their value compared with other breeds. 
[t will be conceded at once that for fattening, for 
labor, and for furnishing milk for sale, they are 
inferior to almost all other breeds. 

In Great Britain they are kept mostly by the 
wealthy, to supply their own tables™with milk, 
cream and butter. Colman says: ‘Every noble- | 
man and large land-owner keeps one or more 
tethered on his lawn, for family use.’ They are 
| Also kept by many London dairymen in the pro- 
| portion cf one Alderney to ten other cows, to col- 

or the milk for market. 

My own experience, after many years, has led 
/me to the conclusion that for butter-making they 
‘are superior to any othecs, yielding more in quan- 
‘tity and of better quality. 

In all other hele, and also among grades, su- 
perior milkers and butter-makers may be found, 
equalling in quality of butter, and giving more 
milk, and producing more butter, than most Al- 
derneys. But there is no other breed known here 
that can always be relied on. I have never 
known an Alderney cow whose milk and butter 
had not the characteristics of the breed. They 
differ, as do others, in quantity, and somewhat 
in quality ; but the peculiar color and quality are 
manifest in all. 

The daily yield of milk of each cow, during 
their best milking period, varies from six to 
twelve quarts. This milk will make about one 
pound of butter to six quarts of milk. One 
pound from twelve quarts is not fur from the 
average yicld from other breeds. 

The average product of butter from my cows 
in 1859, was a fraction over two hundred pounds 
each. The average product of the dairies of the 
State of New York, I think, is about one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds to each cow. 

The premiums the New York State Society 
for the greatest product, have been given to 
dairies producing about one hundred and eighty 
pounds each cow. 

My cows have had no extra feed. In summer 
they are kept on grass only. In winter they 
have one teed daily of cut cornstalks, straw, or 
coarse hay, with a slight sprinkling of bran, or 
cotton-seed meal, and two feeds of dry hay. 

The average price for which my butter sold in 
1859 was thirty-five cents. The price now is for- 
ty cents. In March and April, it is to be furty- 
three cents, by contract, in Boston. 

In relation to any improvement in the stock, I 
am of the opinion that none can be made by 
crossing with any known breed. Increase in size, 
or an increased disposition to fatten, will be 
gained only at the expense of a loss in cream and 
butter. 

An analysis of numerous specimens of milk 
made in 1858 by Dr. S. R. Perey, under the di-| 
rection of the New York Academy of Medicine, 
resulted as follows, viz: The milk from six of my} 
Alderneys, taken indiscriminately, exhibited but- 
ter compared with the dest other milk, as seventy- 
two to forty-seven, and compared with mized 
country milk, as seventy-two to forty.”’ 











Wetpine CastSreet. The Scientific American 
gives the following directions for making the com- 
position used in welding cast steel. Borax ten 
parts, sal-ammoniac one part, grind or pound 
roughly togather, then fuse ina metal over a 
clear fire, keeping up the heat until all spume 
has disappeared from the surface. When the 
liquid appears clear it may be poured out to cool 
and concrete. When wanted for use, reduce to a 
fine powder. The steel to be welded is raised to 
a bright yellow heat, dipped into this powder, 
again placed in the fire, and when it has attained 


the same heat as before, it is ready to be placed 
under the hammer. 





tr A “Sheep Keepers” meeting was recently 
held in Bangor, at which resolutions were passed 
calling for protection to sheep husbandry and pe- 
titioning the Legislature for the same. 








long experience in keeping and proving the breed: | 
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For the Maine Farmer. 


Chicory and its Uses. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—In these times when every- 
thing in the line of food and clothing is fifty per 


cent. above the usual prices, it seems necessary | 
himself if it is wished. The cut illustrates the | tat retrenchment and economy be strictly ob-| feeder minus $22.75, or about 60 


served by all who have neglected to lay up a sup- 
ply for future use. 


In looking over the paren of the Maine | 


Board of Agriculture, I see that many topics re- 


specting the farming interests are brought for-| 


ward by different individuals, their importance 
freely discussed, and the best methods of pro- 


cedure in all cases strongly recommended, in or- | 


| der that the most profitable results may be real- 


ized by all who engage in the healthful business 
of tilling the svil. But in perusing our scrap 
book, I tind the description of a plant highly 
recommended as an article of fodder, and 2 sub- 
stitute for coffee, which has not been brought be- 
fure that body to claim for it the merits its friends 
demand. 
The notice of it was published a year or two 
since in the Gencsee Farmer, and as I cannot send 
| you the scrap book, I will copy the article entire 
| fur the benetit of the numerous readers of your 
| excellent journal. 
| Cnicory a Svustitute ror Correr. 
(Cichorium iniybus) was first introduced into 
England by Arthur Young, in the year 1807. It 
was principally grown for sheep. ]t was found to 
flovrish upon almost any kind of land, and it is 
| thought that it will keep more sheep per acre 
during the early summer months, than any other 
kind of herbage plant. For this purpose the seed 
is sown broadcast in the spring at the rate of 
from seven to twelve pounds per acre. 

When raised for fodder, the seed is sown in 
drills about nine inches apart, and the plants 
thinned out with the hoe six inches apart. With 





j 


Chicory 


| clean culture the plants will last for eight or ten 


years, and produce abundant crops. When sown 


in drills, four pounds per acre is sufficient. The 
plants zrow from six to eight fect in height. The 


stem is branched and clothed on all sides with 
leaves up to the very top. 
desirable that the plants be not too thick. 

It will be seen that the cultivation of chicory 
for fodder is superior to that of lucern. There 
is this difference, however, between the two crops; 
lucern requires very rich land, while chicory will 
grow on the poorest soils, and, therefore, well 
adapted for renovating impoverished farms. 

Chicory has been grown on the Continent of 
Europe as a substitute for coffee for many years, 
and is now extensively cultivated in Yorkshire 
and other parts of England for the same purpose. 
Morton’s Cyclopeadia of English Agriculture, 
speaking of it, says: ‘Asa plant of such speedy 


| growth, and all seasons, wet or dry, it cannot be 


too strongly recommended for general use, and 
tnore particularly for the small occupiers. Cow- 
keepers would do well to cultivate it, and cot- 
tagers ought by all means to employ it ina double 
manner.’ 

The ‘double manner’ refers to the use of the 
roots for coffee, while the stems are used for fod- 
der. Von Thaer, a well known and reliable Ger- 
man agricultural writer, says: ‘Of all plants 
which have been proposed as substitutes for coffee, 
and which, when roasted and steeped in boiling 
water, yielded an infusion resembling coffee, 
chicory is the only one that has maintained its 

round.’ 

When grown as a root crop, the cultivation of 
chicory is very similar to that of the carrot, in 
soil, in manuring, seeding, weeding, harvesting, 
&e. When dug the tops are neatly cut off and 
the roots washed and cut into slices by hand or 
with a turnip cutter. The slices are then dried 
in a kiln and afterwards sold to the grocers, who 
roast and grind them as they do coffee. 

An average crop of fresh roots may be stated at 
eight tons per acre, and the price in England at 
$15 per ton, would give $120 per acre. The 
cost would be about the same as carrots. 

According to the analysis of Dr. Anderson, 
(High. Soc. Trans. 1853, pp. 63 and 655,) the 
fresh roots contain eighty per cent. of water. 
A crop of eight tons, therefore, would give 3,200 
pounds of dry roots (or coffee) per acre. The 
plant in appearance is not unlike the dandelion. 
The dandelion coffee sold in our drug stores is 
chiefly, if not entirely, chicory.” 

Please insert the description and value I have 
thus given of chicory in the Farmer, and tell me 
where the secd can be procured, and oblige 

E. WELLINGTON. 


~6@ee 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Stock Raising. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In the course of the dis- 
cussion in the Board of Agriculture on the care 
of stock, 1am surprised that several members 
stated that the raising of young stock is not 
profitable, or at any rate is not ro profitable as 
the keeping of older and larger cattle. Now this 
does not agree with my experience, nor the ex- 
perience of cattle growers in this vicinty; afd [ 
do not believe it dues with cattle growers gener- 
ally throughout the State. It a farmer expects 
the growth and income of a stock of cattle to pay 
the market value of what they consume, he will 
find himself most sadly disappointed, when he 
comes to balance accounts. Calling hay $10 pe? 
ton and corn 95 cents per bushel, and cattle will 
consume from one-half to two-thirds their value 
in one winter. Still, [ would not argue from 
this that stock raising is unprofitable, for if it is, 
then farming in Maine is, and has been, a poor 
business, and will remain so till the farmers pur- 
sue some other course. The income of the Maine 
farmers is principally from their stock. 

I believe the farmers generally will bear me 
out in saying that there is more profit in growing 
stock that is under four years of age, than there 
is after it arrives at that age ; and generally the 
younger the animal, the nearer it will come to 
paying its keeping by its growth. 

e expense of keeping a yoke of oxen one 
year, measuring seven feet ora little over, will 
stand very nearly thus : 

7 tons hay at $10, 

4 quarts meal per day during six months at barn, 
at 75 cts. per bu., 

Pasturing six months, 


70 00 


17 00 
13 00 





Total, $100 00 
During this time the oxen will grow four or 
five inches each, and increase in value about $30, 
leaving a balance against the oxen of $70, or 70 
per cent. of the value of their feed. 


CATTILI:. 


I refer to the plant called Chicory. | 


It is, therefore, very | 


TTT IT al nahh: YELL AL 
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The account with a pair of yearling steers for 
ithe same time, measuring four and a half feet, 
‘will stand thus: 





| Pasturing, $i 00 
3 tons hay, 30 00 
5 bushels meal, 3 79 
Total, $37 75 


They will increase in value $15, leaving the 
r cent. of his 

feed. One of two things is certain—feed is not 
worth the above figures, or stock raising by ruin- 
ous. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Farming Does Pay. 





| Messrs. Ep:rors:—The year 1862 commenced 
with no very flattering prospects for farmers, and 
having to employ a number of men on the farm, 
I thought it necessary to keep an account of 
money paid out for farm expenses, and for the 
support of the family; also of the amount of 
money received from the sale of the proceeds of 
| the farm for the eame time. It was not my in- 
| tention, however, in keeping an account to have 

it published in any paper. I kept it because I 
| thought it indispensable to the safe management 
| of my business. But in footing up my accounts 
| I find that my farm has paid so much better than 
| I expeeted—in these .times—that [ thought if 
| you saw fit to give it a place in your columns, it 
| might perhaps stimulate other farmers to renew- 
ed exertions, and give them courag>, many of 
| whom | hear complaining that it is hard times, 
(and that farming is a profitless business. Bat 
‘when we see that a farm located away back 
jamong the hills in the county of Franklin, can 
| be made to pay its expenses in what is termed 

‘shard times,’’ besides a fair compensation to the 

owner for his labor, with ordinary management, 
| we may well conclude that farming is not the 
| worst business after all. 


| 











The method of keeping my accounts was in the 
form of a journal, writing every evening, of 
which the following is a synopsis: 

Farm, Dr. 

To cash paid for labor, $121 19 

Blacksmithing, 7 85 

Medical services for family, 10 00 

Paid for crossing the bridge, 4 00 

Boards for fence, 8 55 

Sundries for family, 41 65 

Money tax on farm and stock, 65 41 
| Empty barrels for apples, 40 60 

Making a total of $599 25 
Farm, Cr. 

Pork, $132 50 
| 4 yearlings, 80 00 
| 70 bushels potatoes, 28 00 

Poultry, 26 20 

Dried apples, 8 44 

1 yoke of oxen, 1l0 00 

Calves, 95 40 

Green apples, 203 50 

Cirecse, 411 21 

Wool, 51 20 

14 bushels beans, 35 00 

Lambs, 33 00 

Butter, 103 40 

Pigs, 16 50 

Wheat, 40 00 

Making a total of $1,364 35 
Farm expenses, $599 25 
Leaving a balance in favor of farm of $765 10 


In the above you will see there is no credit for 
growth in stock, of which I have twenty head 
besides my team and dairy, and no credit for im- 
provement on the farm, although much has been 
made by way of building new fences and reclaim- 
ing run-out land. 

The above isa correct account of money re- 
ceived from the sale of the proceeds of my farm, 
together with the expenses for carrying on the 
same, for the year commencing Jan. 1, 1862, and 
ending Jan. 1, 1863. 

It is my intention the coming season to keep 
an account of the cost of raising different crops 
grown on my farm, believing it necessary to know 
with any degree of certainty whether 1 am gain- 
ing or losing by my operations, as recommended 
in our worthy Secretary’s Report of the Board of 
Agriculture, and the Secretary will please accept 
my thanks foracopy of thesamc. I gather from 
it important statistical information, from which 
I hope to benefit in the future. R. P. T. 

Jay, Feb. 12, 1863. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Receipt for Yeast. 





Boil, say on Monday, two ounces of the best 
hops in four quarts of water, for half an hour ; 
strain it and let the liquid cool down to new milk 
warm, then put in a handful of salt and halfa 
pound of sugar; beat up one pound of the best 
flour with some of the liquor, and then mix well 
together. On Wednesday, add three pounds of 
potatoes, boiled, and then mashed. Let them 


| stand together till Thursday ; then strain, put it 


into bottles, and it is ready for use. 

It must be stirred frequently while it is mak- 
ing, and kept near the fire. fore using. shake 
the bottle up well. It will keep in a cool place, 
two months, and is best the latter part of the 
time. It ferments spontaneously, not requiring 
the aid of other yeast, and if care be taken to let 
it ferment well in the earthern bow! in which it 
is made, you may cork it up tight when bottled. 

Topsham, March 2, 1863. B. E. P. 


omen 
For the Maine Farmer 


A Handsome Yoke of Steers. 


Thos. S. Lang, Esq., of Vassalboro’, recently 
purchased of Capt. Leonard Robinson of Piscata- 
quis county, a pair of steers 124 months old for 
$125. They are of the Durham breed, are well 
disciplined, well matched, and finely formed ; 
girth 5 feet 6 inches. 
$150 by the same gentleman, for the mothers of 
these two calves, but declined the offer. 

March 1, 1863. A Susscriser. 








Sawdust for Onions. 


A correspondent of the New England Farmer, 
says that he sowed two rows of onions, six rods 
long, ‘‘on ground prepared for parsnips. After 
the onions were up, say about two inches, I 
sprinkled white pine sawdust along the rows 80 
as to cover the ground completely over, wishin 
to prove whether sawdust was of any benefit. 
left about four feet of one row without the dust ; 
the consequence was, I had two rows of on- 
ions, with the exception of the four feet undust- 
ed, which did not produce one single plant, r= 





ing satisfactorily to my mind the benefit o 
dust.”” 


Mr. Robinson was offered - 


sNaine Board of Aqvicutture. 


he Bangor Horticultural Society. 





BY DR. J. C. WESTON, SECRETARY. 





The Bangor Horticultural Society is the oldest in the 
State. It was incorporated in 1819, and has therefore 
been in existence about fourteen years. It has conferred 
a great benefit upon all the surroundingcountry. By its 
exhibitions and awards of premiums, it has excited com- 
petition and stimulated the pcople to cultivate the very 
best varieties of pears, plums, apples, grapes, &c, It has 
developed a taste and rivalry in the cultivation of orna- 
mental trees and shrubs and all the products of the best 
furnished gardens. Under its auspices every desirable 
new fruit, flower and vegetable of native or foreign ori- 
gin have early been introduced to the knowledge of the 
community. 

It has had meetings for the discussion of such practi- 
cal subjects as manures, draining, grafting, the best 
varieties of fruits and vegetables and the best modgs of 
cultivating them. It has also had valuable practical 
lectures. 

A few years ago but one glass structure existed in the 
city for the cultivation of foreign grapes, built by Fred- 
erie Hobbs, Esq., the first President of the Society. 
The beautiful clusters raised by his skillfal cultivation 
and managemcnt appeared on the tables at our exhibi- 
tions to feast and delight the eyes of oll beholders, 
The example was contagious. What had been done by 
one, others thought they might accomplish, and gradu- 
ally twenty-seven other graperies sprung into existence, 
yielding thousands of pounds of delicious grapes, and 
adding thousands of dollars to the value of real estate. 
By the influence of this society, Bangor, like Damas- 
cus, bas become a city of gardens, many of which are 
laid out in tasteful, picturesque forms, and make many 
a home beautiful and attractive, so that emigration 
has no charms for the occupants. They are firmly root- 
ed to the home soil and pay cheerfully the taxes to sup- 
port a government which has given for a few years $150 
annually to promote Llorticulture, while they have in- 
vested thousands for the same purpose. 

The most of our merchants and mechanics, wien about 
to erect dwellings, purchase double lots, that each may 
possess his own garden, where he may sit under his own 
vine and fruit tree; and thus becoming interested in the 
culture of the svil, our men of wealth often enlarge the 
spheres of their operations, by purchasing farms in the 
adjoining country, and improving thew according to the 
best system of modern husbandry, and some instances 
might be mentioned where these farms pay a larger div- 
idend than bank stock, or stock in trade, or manufac- 
tures. 

The soctety has had an annual exhibition every year 
but one since its formation. In 1857, by invitation of 
the Trustees of the Maine State Agricultural Society, it 
united with that body in its exhibition at Bangor, and 
contributed its full share to make it interesting and at- 
tractive. 

At its exhibitions, the best varieties of apples, pears, 
plums, grapes, flowers and vegetables have been repre- 
sented. Our plums, particularily, have bcen unsurpassed 
in color, size and quality. I have attended exhibitions 
in Boston, New York and Montreal, but have never 
seen elsewhere, such a variety of this fruit as in our 
own city, in years of plenty. 

Last September, in spite of the sevority of our win- 
ters, the specimens of pears and American grapes of 
open culture, exceeded in quaatity those exhibited on 
any former occasion, evincing an increased interest in 
the cultivation of those fruits. Tae Delaware, Hart- 
ford Prolific and Rebecca were nearly ripqon the 17th 
day of September, but the Concord, Diana and Isabella 
had not colored, except on girdled branches. 

The apples appeared in greater abundance than ever 
before. ‘two members, cach, exhibited ninety varicties, 
Raising so many kinds is not so profitable to the or- 
chardist as a select few of the best quality; but we have 
every year offered premiums for the largest and best 
variety of this and other fruits, with a view of ascer- 
taining what kinds are best adapted to our climate and 
soil. The principal producers of fruit were requested 
to furnish the Secretary lists of the apples, pears, plums 
and grapes which each had found by cxperience to bo 
the very best for general cultivation in Bangor and vi- 
cinity, taking into consideration hardiness and produc- 
tiveness of trees and vines, and quality of fruits. By 
inspection of these lists, it appears that a majority 
agreed in recommending the following apples : For sum- 
mer—Dell’s Early, Red Astrachan, William’s Favorite, 
except for light soils, Benoni and High Top Sweeting. 
For autumn—Dutchess of Oidenburg, Porter, Graven- 
stein, Winthrop Greening or Lincoln Pippin, Hubbards- 
ton Nonsuch and Fameuse or Snowapple. For Winter— 
Blue Permain, Yellow Beliflower, Khode Island Green- 
ing, Ribstone Pippin, Tolman’s Sweeting, Baldwin, 
grafted into large trees, and Northern Spy. Some two 
or more of the minority have coxcurred in recommend- 
ing Early Harvest, Sweet Bough and Sweet Quincing 
forsummer. Fall Jenneting, Swect or Golden Russet, 
Killam Hill and Maiden’s Blush, for autumn, and Jew- 
ett’s Red, Mother, Danver’s Winter Sweet (in strong 
rich loams,) Esopus Spitzenblirgh, Roxbury Russet, and 
Red Everlasting, for winter and spring. One each also 
recommends Summer Rose, Fall Pippin, Hawley, North- 
ern Sweet, Shop, Minister, Wine Apple, Nonsuch, Van- 
dervere and Ladies’ Sweet. 

Of these varieties, it is apparent that the first eighteen 
are the most popular, and they are recommended for 
general cultivation in our locality; while the others 
promise well and deserve a further trial to secure the 
favorable consideration ef orchardiste. 

The Dutchess of Oldenburgh is one of the most hardy 
of all trees, and doubtless would flourish in the most 
northern part of Maine, if engrafted on native stocks. 
It is a constant bearer—the fruit, though surpassed in 
flavor by other varieties, is of good quality and suitable 
for cooking at an carly age. The Blue Pearmain is 
also very hardy, but rather a slow grower. The Bald- 
win is tender when grafted into small trees, but suc- 
ceeds well when inserted in fall grown native stocks. 
The first trees of this kind introduced from Massachu- 
setts, some thirty years ogo, required some time to become 
acclimated. When they first bore, the fruit was entire- 
ly green, not possessing a particle of the red color pecu- 
liar to this apple, but in a few years it acquired it. 
This is not the case with grafts inserted on native stocks, 
but they produce from the first, well colored fruit, not 
quite equal in flavor and size to those of its native state, 
but will keep until a later period in the spring. 

The tree of the Rhode Island Greening is apt to decay 
early at the heart in some localities, from some cause or 
disease not ascertained, and this peculiarity in tne esti- 
mation of some has dimished its value. The Esopus 
Spitzenburgh succeeds well in warm virgin soils contain- 
ing a sufficient supply of potash and lime, particularly 
when engrafted in the top of a well-grown native tree, 
but the growth is slow and the fruit inferior on old im- 
poverished lands, 

The Red Everlasting is said to be one of the most 
sprightly and fresh of all late desert apples. 

The Northern Spy has rapidly acquired the favor of 
our orchardists. Its flesh is mild, juicy and fresh after 
long keeping and commands the highest price in the 
market. The tree is of rapid upright growth and needs 
judicious pruning when young, that it may form open 
heads and its fruit may be fully exposed to the sun, as 
it is insipid in the shade. 

Our fruit-growers, when selecting trees in a nursery, 
give a preference to those which throw out their limbs 
horizontally—for experience has taught that those 
branches which grow from the trunks at an obtuse angle, 
are stronger at the point of juncture, and lees inclined to 
split off than those which form an acute angle. Crotch- 
ed trees are rejected, on account of this liability to split 
apart. 

Fone of our nurserymen, Mr. A. Noyes, has been 
very successful in growing the apple on the paradise 
stock, by which it is very much dwarfed, so that the 
trees can be raised six or eight feet apart. They are 
well adapted for gardens and bear abundantly, but are 
more suitable for the amateur than the orchardist. 

The apple tree cannot be made to grow well in light 
sandy soils, where the white pine has flourished for a 
long series of years, and where there is a deficiency of 
potash, uvlesd the land is first enriched with a compost 
of ashes, lime, muck and stable manure, and after the 
trees are set out, it is necessary to mulch the ground 
under them to prevent evaporation until they make suf- 
ficent progress to shade it completely, and it is impor- 
tant to encourage the limbs to grow as low down as pos- 
sible. In this way only can complete success be attained 
in such localities. The compost just mentioned is a 
good manure for the apple tree in any locality. A pref- 
erence is given to oyster shell lime, when it can easily 
be procured, gi 

Our best and most popular pears are Doyenne d’Ete, 
Dearborn’s Seedling, Tyson, Bartlett, Fuiton, Flemish 
Beauty, Beurre d’Amalis, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Ur- 
baniste, Seckel, if grafted in the top of a thrify grow- 
ing tree, St. Ghislain, White Doyenne, Winter Neilis, 
Easter Beurre, and Vicar of Winkfield for cooking. 
The Doyenne d’Ete is tender on the quince stock, but 
is hardy on the mountain ash. 

In severe winters, some of the branches of the Bart- 
lett are killed when unprotected; but it is hardy when 
grafted on the wild pear stock. The fruit, however, is 
sometimes insipi@. The Louise Bonne de Jersey and 
Vicar of Wiokfield, in some localities, are also tender. 
The rest are comparatively hardy. es 

In the city gardens, pears have been grown, princi- 
pally, on the quince stock. The trees are headed back 
and the branches encouraged to grow near the ground. 
Early in September the ends of the branches are cut off 
to check their further growth and cause the wood to 
ripen, but with all our care, such varieties as Belle Lu- 
crative, Dutchess d’Angouleme, Beurre Diel, Beurre 
@’Aremberg and Glout Morceau are killed down to 
the snow. But it bas been discovered that pears are 
hardy when grafted on the wild pear stock or ‘‘shad- 
bush.” One of the members of this society, Mr. Jeffer- 
son Stubbs of Hampden, has used this stock for the last 
ten years. He already has a pear orchard of 250 trees, 








and intends to add 200 more noxt spring. Te trans- 
plants the trees from the woods, cutting off all the 
branches when they are tall, so as to force the latent 
buds to start, and after they have grown a year or two, 
he inserts the grafts, and they take effect as readily as 
on other stocks; but grow slowly. He claims that they 
bear early and constantly, that they are perfectly hardy, 
that be has not lost a single tree from the effects of win- 
ter. He has already had experience with the Madeline, 
Tyson, Bulfum, Pratt, Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Onon- 
daga, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Seckel, Beurre Diel, Ur- 
baniste and Winter Nelis. Pears generally prove more 
hardy, also, on the mountain ash and pear stocks, than 
on the quince, but the quality ¢f some is inferior, 

Pivas. Our most experienced cultivators recommend 
lthe Green Gage, Washington, Jefferson, McLaughlin 
|Imperial Gage, Smith’s Orleans, Lawrence's Favorite, 
Washington Seedling, Purple Favorite, Bleeker’s Gage 
and Lombard, and the Damson and Yellow Egg, for 
preserving. The firt-named are decidedly the best. 
The Columbia is a large and handsome plum; but its 
meat is rather coarse and sometimes lacks flavor, and 
the tree is an awkward and scraggy grower. 

Grares ror Orpen Cutiurse. The Delaware for our 
jclimate is the best and most desirable of all grapes. It 
lis hardy as an oak, is sure to ripen its fruit, however 
junfavorable the season, and its flavor surpasses all 

others. Every farmer ought to possess it. The Hart- 
ford Prolific js also very hardy, early and productive— 
will thrive # the open field, even with carcless culture, 
| wherever corn will grow The Rebecca is of excellent 
fuvor and generally ripens its fruit; but is less hardy, 
and requires a dry protected location. The ends of the 
| branches do not always mature. The Diana and White 
Sweet Water, Logan and Concord, if trained against a 
| wall and protected from the early frosts of autumn, will 
jalso mature in most years; but the Isabella, even under 
| the most favorable circumstances generally fails. When 
| girdled it will color before the last of September, but 
| seldom becomes sweet and good. By removing part of 
\the branches, and judiciously thinning the berries from 
the remainder, the ripening of grapes may be hastened 
at least a week. If a third are removed, the fruit will 
be larger and better. 

Curanies. No cherry is perfectly hardy in Bangor, 
except the Kentish or early Richmond, These become 
quite sweet, if allowed to hang on the tree some time 
after they become red. In favorable seasons, the May 
Duke, Elton, Black Eagle, Downton, Honey Heart and 
Downer’s Late have been raised. 

Guarrixe. The modes of grafting practiced by our 
horticulturists, difer somewhat from those employed 
elsewhere. By one method the stock or limb is scraped 
off at an angle of about forty-five degrees. The scion is 
split up two or three inches with one side thicker; the 
inside of the thicker part is made smooth with a sharp 
knife, and the end sharpened on the outside and the 
bark of the stock opposite the scarf with a thin sliver of 
|wood is cut down and it is thrust under it. The thin 

part is brought down over the scarf and inserted beneath 
the bark as on the opposite side. The bark is then 
| bound over the forks of the scions by strips of grafting 
|cloth, which is also passed neatly over the cut surface, 
The scion unites readity with the stock on both sides; 
|the junction is perfect and the wound speedily heals, 
| Another mode introduced to the knowledge of the 
community by Geo. P, Sewall of Oldtown, is the follow- 
ling : Cat a T in the bark on the upper eide of the limb, 
jin the spring, after the leaves have pushed and when 
|the bark peels easily; scarf off the scion on one side and 
sharpen its point by cutting off a little each side of the 
round part, that it may slide down well, and then press 
down the scion; puta little grafting wax over the cor- 
nerg, and bind around strips of list. As the scion grows, 
the ends of the stock or branch are gradually shortened 
and the binding loosened. When the scion becomes 
long and heavy a piece of list is passed around it and 
the branch to confine it and prevent the wind from 
| blowing it out before the union is strong and perfect, 
Finally in a year or two the branch is entirely removed 
and the searf made in the act being underneath, heals 
|more readily. The advantages of this method are: that 
jthe growth of the tree is not checked; the process is 
| quickly performed and it is very successful, particularly 
| on thrifty trees. 

Grafting by approach has been used for the grapo 
| vine, when two branches of different vines are near each 
other, or a vine in a pot can be obtained. The bark and 
a sliver are removed from the sides, so that when brought 
in contact, they will closely fit and they are bound to- 
gether until a union is effected, and then tho branch 
|which is to be discarded is removed and the connection 
| with the vine which has been used for the scion is sev- 
ered, 

Of currants a new varioty, the Versailaise, surpasses 
all the others. It is very large and the bush isa great 
bearer. Red and White Dutch have long been cultivated 
and the Red and White Grape have been introduced, 

Some twenty kinds of Gooscberries have been culti- 
vated, but none have escaped the mildew except tho 
Iioughton’s Seedling, and this variety cannot be too 
highly commended. 

Raspperries. Red and White Antwerp, Knevett’s 
Giant, Fill Basket, Franconia, Brinkle’s Orange and Ca- 
tawissa have proved the best. Tho Catawissa or Iver- 
bearing differs essentially from the others. Instead of 
producing its fruit on the old wood, it bears abundantly 
on wood of the current year’s growth and continues un- 
til prevented by frost. Its size is large and color deep 
crimson. 

Srawnerries. The Wilson’s Albany, Cutter’s Seed- 
ling, Austin Shaker, Hooker’s, Boston Pine and Down- 
er’s have all succeeded well in our vicinity, and have 
been prolific. For productiveness and profit the Wil- 
son’s Albany stands first and the Cutter’s second. For 
flavor, the Hooker’s and Downer’s are the best. The Cut- 
ter’s and Downer’s have strong stalks, which are not so apt 
to bend to the ground under the weight of their fruit. 

One cultivator, Mr. J. P. Sinclair, brought into mar- 
ket the first season (1862) 640 boxes, the produce of five 
kinds, and Mr. A. Noyes raised about 600 quarts of the 
best varieties. 

It is estimated that 2500 bushels of the smaller fruits 
have been raised the last year in Penobscot county. 

What the Bangor Horticultural Society has acoom- 
plished for all the surrounding country, similar associa- 
tions can effect in their several localities, until, from 
these common centres, a benign influence shall go forth 
which shall encircle the whole Stato. By ascertaining 
the varieties best adapted for every soil and place, by 
collecting the lessons of experience, by diffusing knowl- 
edge in respect to the cultivation of fruits and especially 
the apple, an increased interest may be excited, so that 
Maine, at no distant day, may not only raise enough for 
home consumption, but also a surplus for a foreign mar- 
ket, and thus may add hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the valuation of property. A consummation 60 de- 
sirable is worthy our warmest zeal, our most persevering 
efforts. 














Relieving choked cattle is of no small a - 
tance, considering their liability to be choked, 

and the danger of removing the cause. There 

are several ways used for relief, among which are, 

forcing the substance down with a stick, firing a 

gun under the belly, holding up one leg while the 

animal attempts to walk, crushing the offending 

substance by two mallets, &c. 

But are they a sure and ready means of relief? 
A writer on this subject thinks not. I once saw 
|a fine cow relieved at night by the first method, 

which died before morning, the stick havin 

| passed through the gullet. i have seen the fourt 
|method work well in crushing apples, but should 
think potatocs too hard. The other methods I 
have not proved, but will give one that I have 
proved; having relieved several within a few 
|years, and two last fall. It is easy and safe. 

‘Tie up the animal with its nose inclined up- 
ward, either by a rope around the horns and head, 
or by two strung men holding it. Let a strong 
man, with his thumb and fingers placed below the 
substance in the gullet, force it upward to the 
mouth, as far as — keeping t ve grasp, and 
pressing the windpipe at the same time, causing 
a cough, by which the apple or other article is 
thrown into the mouth. ‘This I have not known 
to fail. As to tapping the animal when bloated, 
remove the cause, give gentle exercise for several 
hours, and tap nly asa last resort.—J.C. in Bos- 
ton Cultivator. 














to sheep raising, 
Agriculture at its 


session : 

Statement of Joseph M. Smith, Anson, Somer- 
set’ County. My flock of sheep in the spring of 
1862 was composed of sixty-seven ewes, four 
wethers, and furty lambs (or one year olds.) 

From my eves I raised sixty lambs ; I sheared 
seven hundred and thirteen pounds from the 
whole flock, which I sold at fifty cents per pound: 





Amounting to the sum of $356 50 
Sold ten old sheep for 30 00 
One ewe, 6 00 
Ten lambs $6., 60 00 
One for 9 00 
One for 8 00 
One for (ewe) 9 00 
One for (ewe) 5 00 
Four for 32 00 
Was offered six dollars per head for thirty- 
eight, amounting to 228 00 
Total income, a $743 50 
nal to $6 70 per head. ; . 
he above sheep are Spanish Merinos. 





